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RECENT CLASSICAL STUDIES IN GERMANY. 

It is impossible, even in dealing specifically with classical 
studies of a more recent date, not to go farther back than 
the title implies and view in a somewhat cursory manner the 
causes that led up to the present methods of work. It would 
also be the basest ingratitude, in a study of this kind, al- 
though it aims to deal with methods rather than with men, 
to pass by unnoticed these great pioneers in this field of la- 
bor who have been, as it were, the stepping-stones by which 
the German classical scholars of the present time have been 
able to cross the gulf that separates unscientific from scien- 
tific methods in classical philology. 

The first student and professor of classical philology (this 
term is here used in the wide sense that prevails among the 
Germans rather than in the limited sense customary among 
the Americans), important to our purpose, was Friedrich 
August Wolf ( 1 759-1824), who from his chair in the Uni- 
versity of Halle sent forth his famous " Prolegomena in 
Homerum," an epoch-making work which produced a start- 
ling effect upon the classical world at that time. The doc- 
trine of non-Homeric authorship, advocated by Wolf, was 
not original with him, for it had been advanced by Casau- 
bon, Vico, Bentley, Perrault, and others, but Wolf was the 
first to adduce arguments sufficiently strong to make a deep 
impression upon the scholarly public. Through this work 
he prepared the way for scientific and methodical study. 
His influence was deep and lasting not only upon his pupils, 
but also upon others who did not come within the sphere of 
his personal magnetism, and especially upon Gottfried Her- 
mann, who established a new school of philology under 
Wolfian influence. 

Wolf's greatest follower, however, was Philip August 
Boeckh, who came early under the master's influence, and 
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was thus led to devote himself to classical literature. Boeckh 
filled the chair of rhetoric and ancient literature in the 
University of Berlin for forty years with the most unprece- 
dented success. He regarded philology as an organically 
constituted whole, and in his lectures included grammar (both 
formal and historical), exegesis, archaeology proper, and 
also the study of ancient literature, history, politics, religion, 
and society. His idea was that the study of the classics, to 
prove fruitful, must reproduce antiquity from every point of 
view, and, while his ideas were at first strongly opposed, it 
can not be denied that the successful prevalence of his work 
gave a decided impetus to profound and accurate scholarship. 

Contemporary with these men, famous in the broad domain 
of classical philology, Franz Bopp, born at Mayencein 1791, 
was working in the narrower field — namely, comparative 
philology, of which department, considered as a science, he 
may be regarded as the founder. Bopp was a specialist in 
the oriental languages, notably Sanskrit, and filled the chair 
of oriental languages and the science of language in the 
University of Berlin. He was not the first to note the simi- 
larity of Sanskrit with Greek and Latin, for this view, which 
seemed preposterous to most scholars, had been held by 
Filippo Sassetti as early as 1588. The same coincidences 
had been noted by Pere Cceourdoux in 1767, and by Sir 
William Jones in 1786, who went so far as even to claim a 
common origin for Persian, Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 
and Celtic, while Friedrich von Schlegel developed this idea 
in still greater detail. Bopp was, however, the first to put 
the doctrine on a firm scientific basis, for, while his prede- 
cessors had noted mostly the similarity in individual words, 
Bopp turned his attention to the entire grammatical structure 
of these languages and proved their substantial identity. 
Although great advances have been made since Bopp's time, 
the understructure of comparative philology is, in the main, 
what he made it, and without his work students of lan- 
guage would now be groping in the dark, as they were do- 
ing before his time. 

In the department of history, which belongs to philology 
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in its broad sense, we must mention Barthold Georg Niebuhr, 
of Copenhagen, who treated his subject in so new and brilliant 
a manner and with such deep learning that he completely 
revolutionized the methods of historical study. Giving him- 
self up to the study of early Roman history, he applied to 
his subject the laws of evidence and critical research, and 
so demonstrated beyond a doubt that the commonly accepted 
narrative of the early history of Rome was mythical and 
legendary. His work, therefore, is epoch-making, in that 
he clearly differentiated mythical narrative from history 
proper, and his critical methods are usually accepted as sound. 

Having now briefly shown the origin of modern method- 
ical study in classical philology both in its broad and narrow 
sense, and having briefly touched upon the great men who 
formulated these methods and gave impetus to their continu- 
ance, I shall confine myself mainly to the work done since 
the sixties. In silently passing by the great scholars who 
were active during the anterior period, no disrespect to their 
memory is intended, for, without their work the results which 
are now so much enjoyed could not possibly have been real- 
ized, but the limits of the subject prevent a complete detail 
of its history, even within later years. 

In passing, however, to the more recent study of classical 
philology, several scholars, whose works have marked an 
advance in the scholarly world, come so prominently before 
the mind as to demand a brief mention. Such men are Rei- 
sig, at whose feet the great Ritschl sat and drank in much 
that was destined to make his name famous in the world of 
letters; Lobeck, with his scholarly and accurate contribu- 
tions to Greek grammar and mythology; Bergk, whose 
greatest work is his three-volume edition of the Greek lyric 
poets, and who is also known through his first volume of a 
history of Greek literature; Ahrens, favorably known for 
his valuable works on the Greek dialects; Jahn, the distin- 
guished archaeologist, whose versatile genius was prolific in 
many departments of classical writing; Lachmann, whose 
influence Professor Nettleship says has been more widely and 
deeply felt than that of any single German classical scholar 
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of this century, and who is best known through his accurate 
and enduring "Agrimensores Romani" as well as his " Be- 
trachtungen iiber die Ilias." In this latter work Lachmann 
attempted to show that the " Iliad " is composed of sixteen in- 
dependent lays, afterward altered and enlarged. Lachmann 
was also the first to carry out Bentley's plan of restoring the 
ancient readings in the eastern manuscripts of the New Tes- 
tament, using the Latin and West Greek authorities as evi- 
dence, wherever a diversity of readings appeared in the old 
Eastern manuscripts. We must mention further Doderlein, 
famous for his works on Latin synonyms, word-building, 
and etymologies, as well as for his "Homeric Glossary;" 
Kirchhoff , who was the first to give serious attention to the crit- 
ical dissection of the " Odyssey "and became the originator of 
the theory of organic development from an original nucleus, 
which theory is now quite generally applied to the " Iliad " 
also ; and a host of others, whose work in their several fields 
has proved of great importance to their fellow workers in 
classical philology. 

A brief pause must be made at the name of Ritschl, whose 
magnum opus, an edition of Plautus (Bonn, 1848-1853), 
continued in the triumvirate edition of Loewe, Goetz, and 
Schoel, produced a profound impression upon the world at 
large as well as upon his own countrymen. This edition was 
greatly enhanced in value by a rich critical apparatus and by 
elaborate prolegomena upon the Plautine meters. The work 
of Ritschl, however, that is of most importance here, is 
that devoted to the Latin inscriptions. In this work his ge- 
nius was turned in an entirely different direction from that 
of his previous literary studies, his attention being devoted 
to the study of epigraphy for the purpose of illustrating the 
history of the Latin language in its entirety. So successful 
was he that there is no doubt that he has thrown more light 
upon the successive stages of its development than has any 
other single scholar. 

Just here it may not be out of place to give a practical 
illustration of the advances, made in classical study by a com- 
parison of the inscriptions known at the time of Boeckh with 
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those now accessible to students. Boeckh's " Corpus In- 
scriptionum Graecarum " contained not quite one thousand 
inscriptions, while the number now known exceeds thirty thou- 
sand ; in Latin, besides six thousand or seven thousand Etrus- 
can inscriptions, upward of seventy thousand are known to 
the scholarly world. Classical study has been materially 
advanced by the systematic work spent in deciphering and 
classifying these inscriptions. Their value can hardly be 
overestimated, for the information obtained from epigraphic 
remains is much more reliable than that afforded by litera- 
ture with its frequently fluctuating and artificial language. 

Side by side with the great attention now given to the 
study of epigraphy may be mentioned the excavations made 
at Troy, Mycenas, Tiryns, Orchomenus, Olympia, Samo- 
thrace, Athens, Pergamus, Etruscan Necropolis, the Ro- 
man Forum, and at many other places. These excavations 
have brought to light many splendid works of art, which 
have proved of inestimable value in the internal study of 
classical literature, and especially of dramatic literature, as 
the late work of Dr. Dorpfeld on the Greek theater shows. 
Classical studies have also been advanced by the discovery 
of fragments of Alkman, Sappho, Euripides, Aristotle, He- 
rondas, Menander, Bacchylides, and other authors. 

When one enters upon the study of more recent classical 
work such a mass of material confronts one that it is almost 
impossible to tell where to begin, so that in attempting to 
bring this material into orderly arrangement one must make 
ample apologies to all who prefer a different collocation. 

Since Wolf, in his famous " Prolegomena in Homerum," 
first raised the question of a non-reading public for the Ho- 
meric poems, much careful attention has been given to the 
history of the alphabet. This study has naturally received 
much aid from the great advances made in epigraphic study. 
Much light has also been thrown upon the history of the al- 
phabet by the discovery in 1868 of the Moabite stone, which 
contains the oldest forms of the Phenician alphabet, whence 
the classical peoples received their characters. This careful 
study of the alphabet has developed the great probability that 
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writing was known to the Greek people of the Homeric age, 
though many scholars still regard the (rrjixara \vypd of the " Il- 
iad" (VI., 168), as aSwXo, mere symbolic signs. It is, how- 
ever, positively stated that lists of the Olympian victors were 
kept from 776 B.C. on, and inscriptions of the seventh cen- 
tury B.C. have actually been found. 

The deeper and more critical study of the alphabet natu- 
rally aroused a corresponding activity in the study of pronun- 
ciation, which produced in Greek the works of Zacher 
and Blass and in Latin the works of Corssen and Seelman. 
What has been done most recently in this department may 
be best gathered by a glance at the last edition of the second 
volume of Iwan Midler's " Handbiicher der Altertumswissen- 
schaft," in which the Greek and Latin grammars by Brug- 
mann and Schmalz fairly bristle with phonetics, not to mention 
Gustav Meyer's " Griechische Grammatik," in which some 
three hundred pages are devoted to " Lautlehre," nor the 
first volume of Brugmann's " Comparative Grammar of the 
Indo-Germanic Languages," which is entirely devoted to 
phonology, including a few pages on accent, both general 
and special. 

In the study and collation of manuscripts and the issuing 
of critical texts, it is not too much to say that the Germans 
have placed the rest of the classical world under the very 
deepest obligations. The great publishing houses are con- 
stantly putting forth new editions of classical authors, not 
only in small handy volumes for the ordinary student, but 
also in large volumes, with complete notes for textual criti- 
cisms, so that an independent scholar may choose his own 
reading, wherever a divergence exists. New editions of 
annotated texts also are constantly issuing from the press; 
and such editions usually contain introductions (historical 
and critical), lives, annotations embracing all the depart- 
ments of classical philology, as well as an "Anhang," in 
which critical and textual problems are discussed and in 
which much valuable material for the special student is 
often found. Monographs, programs, inaugural dissertations, 
etc., meet one on every side, and the development of peri- 
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odical literature has been so rapid and extensive that many 
scholars consider it an absolute necessity to await the latest 
sheet from Germany before venturing to launch their own 
lonely bark upon the philological ocean. In reading the 
" Bibliotheca Philologica Classica " one is almost over- 
whelmed by the new literature presented, bearing, as it does, 
not only upon every department of classical philology, but 
also upon individual authors and upon specially selected 
parts of an author. Every issue of the important periodicals 
is teeming with conjectures, sometimes brilliant and useful, 
often suggestive and sometimes absurdly impossible, and, al- 
though few meet with the felicitous fortune of being incor- 
porated into the text, their very appearance forces scholars 
to realize how much they are indebted to German labor and 
painstaking. 

In the department of etymology also great results have 
been obtained. Down to 1876 etymologists were substan- 
tially at one touching their views upon Indo-European pho- 
netics. Since that time, however, phonological study has 
advanced very rapidly, and some very important changes 
have been proposed and are now quite generally accepted 
among German philologists. It is impossible to discuss here 
these changes, but the reader will find a lucid exposition of 
the Greek Ablaut by Dr. Bloomfield, in the American 
yournal of Philology for September, 1880, and for De- 
cember, 1881. The views of the old school have found 
their strongest adherent in the scholarly Dr. Georg Cur- 
tius, whose " Grundzlige der Griechischen Etymologie " is 
one of the most useful and valuable works ever contributed 
to linguistic study. Dr. Curtius's " Zur Kritik der neuesten 
Sprachforschung," published in 1885, in which he criticizes 
the views of the new school, under the four separate heads 
of " Laws of Sound," " Principles of Analogy," " Phonol- 
ogy," and "Analysis of Original Forms" will ever remain a 
memorable document in the history of classical philology. 
It is not within the province of this article to speak in detail 
of this criticism, nor of the answer by Delbriick, Brugmann, 
and the others, who are the most prominent representatives 
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of the new school. This part of the subject can not, however, 
be closed without calling attention to the monumental work 
of Dr. Brugmann in three volumes : " Grundriss derverglei- 
chenden Grammatik der indo-germanischen Sprachen," to 
which English students have access through the translation 
of Messrs. Wright, Conway, and Rouse. This work has be- 
come almost indispensable to every classical scholar who 
is vitally interested in his work. 

The advance made in the study of forms has kept pace 
with the work done in other departments of classical phi- 
lology. The study of phonetics has cleared away many so- 
called exceptions, most of which are now shown to be the 
result of clearly defined phonetic laws working in the earliest 
times, while many apparent exceptions to these phonetic laws 
have arisen in individual dialects after the laws had become 
inactive. Etymology has also played an important part in 
advancing the study of forms, in that false etymologies 
sometimes gave rise to false mutation of sounds. Other 
forces have also been at work in developing form-study, 
such as the possibility of two forms arising from the same 
word under different conditions, the prevalence of views 
touching form-analogy, form-association, the discovery of 
new inscriptions, the better condition of orthography, etc., 
In Latin forms, the critical study has progressed so rapidly 
that a new edition of Newe's " Formenlehre der Latein- 
ischen Sprache," a perfect storehouse of information, has 
been called for and is now in process of issuance. 

In syntax, both historical and comparative, much success- 
ful work has been done. Periodicals have been established 
for the special study of syntactical matters, and the classical 
authors have been subjected to the closest scrutiny for the 
purpose of elucidating any peculiarities of usage. For a 
long time the comparative study of languages had been 
limited to the sounds and forms, which so steadily occu- 
pied the attention of scholars that they hardly had time to 
think of aught else. The first philologist to apply the 
new comparative method of linguistic study to syntax was 
Jacob Grimm, whose work was, however, confined to the 
6 
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German language. It remains, therefore, the everlasting 
service of Ludwig Lange that he strenuously insisted that the 
new historical-genetic method should be applied to the syn- 
tax of the classical languages also. His monograph, "An- 
deutungen iiber Ziel und Methode der Syntaktischen For- 
schung," which was read before the Philological Society at 
Gottingen in 1852, was received with enthusiastic recogni- 
tion and has now obtained historical importance in that 
through it the attention of many scholars was soon to be 
turned to the comparative study of syntax, so that it is to the 
influence of this monograph that the present results in this 
field of labor are due. The ethical side of syntax has 
also received much attention, and the student of the classics 
now realizes that authors have often chosen certain con- 
structions for ethical reasons, and that the varieties that 
meet him in his daily reading are not always merely fortui- 
tous, but are often psychological or ethical in their effect. 
Historical and comparative syntax are beneficial in that now 
many constructions have been traced to their origin, so that 
the student is able to view such constructions at every stage 
of their development in which traces remain ; and his knowl- 
edge being thus fuller and more exact, his appreciation must 
also be deeper. It can not be denied that one gets a deeper 
insight into an author's meaning when one understands not 
only the force of individual words, but also the peculiar im- 
port of certain syntactical constructions, which understand- 
ing is still more necessary for the thorough comprehension 
of any piece of prose or poetry as a whole, for without this 
the setting and vitality are lost. It is a pleasure to feel, for 
instance, that when Pindar in the first Olympian (1. 46) 
wrote oiSi imrpl iroXXk /wuojuevoi <£5t£s dyayov, he recognized that 
the dative was more tender than vpb% paripa or that when Xeno- 
phon ("Anabasis," I., 10, 16) wrote i0avpa£ov on oi8ap.ov KSpos 
<j>aivoiro ov8' aAAos <x7r' avrov avSets irapeir) he was conscious of a 
distinct difference between otto and irapd, which he might just 
as well have used, had he not wished to convey to his reader's 
mind a much wider circle than the more personal irapa ad- 
mits. It is also a pleasure to feel the subtle part played by 
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the many little particles that occur on a single page of 
Greek, the careful distinction in the use of tenses, voices, 
etc., and to watch the stylistic effect of the participle when 
employed by skilful hands. This side of syntax has 
been more fully brought out in the periodicals and anno- 
tated editions than in the formal grammars, 1 but no German 
has thrown so much light upon the striking effects of syn- 
tactical usage as has Dr. Gildersleeve, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

In rhetoric pure and simple perhaps not so much has 
been done by the Germans as in the other fields of classical 
study, but even here the best editions of the ancient writers 
on Greek and Latin rhetoric have been issued through 
German labor and painstaking. A great many monographs, 
programs, etc., have appeared dealing with rhetorical fig- 
ures and language-use in special authors, and considerable 
attention is also devoted to this part of classical work in the 
numerous annotated editions that are constantly appearing. 
Oratory, which may be regarded as a division of rhetoric, 
has been fully and exhaustively treated in Blass's "Attische 
Beredsamkeit," but perhaps the best and most complete 
exposition of the whole subject is " Die Rhetorik der 
Griechen und Romer," by Dr. Richard Volkmann. 

In meter, too, great activity has been shown, and to Ger- 
man scholars is due the fact that order has been brought out 
of chaos, especially in the varied and intricate meters of the 
Pindaric odes and in the choral lyrics of the drama. Here 
are found not only ponderous tomes dealing with " Rhythmic 
and Metric" in general, but also special works dealing with 
" epic meters," " lyric meters," "dramatic meters," etc., 
while individual verses, such as the iambic and Saturnian, 
have received a large share of fruitful discussion. 

The rapid advance made in the several departments of 
classical philology — such as the critical study of texts, the 
reforms in orthography, the deciphering of epigraphic re- 
mains, the new interpretation of passages, the closer study 
of syntax, etc. — have all contributed to render lexico- 

1 See Gildersleeve's " Pindar " ad loc. 
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graphical work on modern lines absolutely necessary. Schol- 
ars now demand that a lexicon should be complete, but usa- 
ble ; that it should not contain every occurrence of a word, 
which is the peculiar province of a concordance, but that a 
sufficient number of examples should be cited to exhibit the 
complete history of each word ; that the roots and root-mean- 
ings should be given, together with the literal, figurative, and 
derived meanings, in chronological order, as well as any va- 
garies of meaning in special authors ; that S.iro4 Aeyo'/xeva and 
peculiar forms, as well as the forms regularly found, should 
be tabulated ; that the quantity of all long vowels, with the 
peculiar usages in each author, should be marked and the 
doubtful quantities noted ; that all technical terms of gram- 
mar, rhetoric, etc., should be included; that syntactical 
usages, general and special, usual and peculiar, should be 
developed in historical order, and that each word should 
have a list of the most important synonyms, with a careful 
distinction in use, meaning, etc. For the purpose of giving 
such a lexicon to the world special studies are being con- 
stantly made; works on synonyms, etymologies, barbarisms, 
foreign words, as wellas indexes and special lexicons, are reg- 
ularly being issued from the press, and much lexicograph- 
ical work is being done in the periodicals. How such a lex- 
icon should be made is a matter for discussion. Some schol- 
ars favor present methods; while others, though recogni- 
zing the difficulties in the way, advocate an etymological or- 
der, with a complete alphabetical index of all words. How 
the preliminary work for a great lexicon is being done may 
be gathered from Dr. Rolfe's article in the Bookman for 
November, 1897. 

Music and geography, philosophy and life, mythology and 
religion, history and politics, and, in fact, every possible de- 
partment of classical philology in its broadest sense, inclu- 
ding higher criticism, especially of the Homeric poems, have 
found willing and unselfish workers among the Germans, 
who have done so much for the advancement of classical 
research in the department of study just reviewed. It must 
not be imagined that all the laborers in the several depart- 
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ments have been mentioned. To have done this would have 
been impossible in a rapid sketch of this character. I have 
necessarily dwelt only on those scholars whose works seemed 
to me important for developing the subject and for showing 
that philology is a science worthy to take its place beside 
those physical sciences so greatly lauded in the practical 
world. It will doubtless be thought by some that I have 
made " mute, inglorious Miltons" of many famous scholars, 
but to all who may differ with me I can only say, in con- 
clusion, with the old Greek poet: 

crol /iiv ravra Sokovvt t<TT<o, i/wl Si rdSe. 

Charles W. Bain. 



